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and a case containing a similar amount of dynamite was thrown
from a rock sixty feet high. In neither case did any explosion
occur. The action of dynamite when fired with a fuse and deton-
ator was demonstrated upon an oak beam, a large stone, and a
wrought iron cylinder, with charges of different strengths. Finally
a borehole fifteen feet deep in the qxiarry was filled with a charge of
13 |f pounds of dynamite, which was then detonated. All the
experiments were perfectly successful, and the spectators were
exceedingly impressed. In 1868 Nobel read a long paper at the
annual meeting of the British Association at Norwich, explaining
the technical and economic advantages of nitro-glycerinc and
dynamite, as compared with gunpowder. He pointed out that the
accidents with these explosives were attributable to ignorance or
carelessness, and mentioned particularly the experience of Sweden,
which country had been a pioneer in the introduction of the new
discovery in the field of explosives. He also represented these
views in the press, as for instance in an article which he contributed
to The Times, dated Hamburg, the ^4th December, 1867; in that
article he related a series of incidents that had come to his know-
ledge, showing incredible carelessness in the handling of nitro-
glycerine, which by a wonderful chance had not resulted in any
accident, but which might serve as an indication of the manner in
which accidents had actually occurred.

The English authorities, however, continued to regard nitro-
glycerine and explosives containing nitro-glyccrine, such as
dynamite, with the greatest suspicion.

An Act of Parliament of the nth August, 1869, prohibited the
manufacture, import, sale and transport of nitro-glycerinc within
Great Britain* This prohibition was extended to compounds
containing nitro-glycerine, although the Home Secretary was
empowered, in individual cases, to authorise the import of such
nitro-glycerine compounds as were proved to be comparatively